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BOOK NOTICE, 

Earlham Lectures: 1. A Compend of Chris- 

tian Doctrine. 2. The Rituaustiz Law and its 
Antitype in Christ. 3. History of Christianity to 
Constantine. By Barnaspas C. Hosss, A. M., 
LL. D., First President of Earlham College, and 
subsequently Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for the State of Indiana. Richmond, Indiana. 
Nicholson & Brother. 1885. 12mo, pp. 186. 
Price, 75 cents. 


These Lectures were published about a year ago. 
We regret our delay in noticing them; but such a 
book is not tor one season only; and perhaps it is 
4% well that attention should be called to it after 
an interval has elapsed. 

Few works upon religious subjects have been, of 

te years, written by Friends. We believe that 
this is not necessarily an occasion for regret, es- 
pecially in regard to what might be called theologi- 
al treatises. If theology is rightly to be called a 
branch of science, it is the most difficult of all sci. 
ttees to expound. First, one must have a clear 
ad full knowledge of the truths to be set forth. 
Secondly, fitting language must be chosen to ex- 
press these. Thirdly, the difficulty remains, and is 
tally insuperable, of causing all who reason upon 
the same subject to use important words and phrases 
with the same meaning. Hence, the net result of 
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most theological writing, outside of the Bible, has 
been, controversy and increase of confusion. 
Probably a safer knowledge of the real meaning o. 
the Holy Scriptures would now be in possession of 
the Christian Church, if not only Arius, Socinus 
and Theodore Parker had been silent, but if the 
works even of Augustine, Calvin and Jonathan Ed- 
wards had not been written. At all events it is 
likely that the best service theologian disputants 
have rendered to the world has been, the refutation 
of each other’s errors. Early Friends were re- 
formers in this respect, in so far as they clung more 
closely than others to the actual words of Sc. ipture; 
especially in the discussion of mysterious truths, 
which can be known only by revelation. This is the 
more remarkable, because they insisted more than 
any others upon the immediate teaching of the 
Holy Spirit, without which no one can really have 
a full and saving knowledge of divine truth. 

Of this book of Dr. Hobbs, we may say that it is, 
on the whole, good, and sound on all the weightier 
matters of our faith. No disturbing ‘‘ism’’ ap- 
pears in it, and it avoids the rationalism which 
makes ‘‘ A Reasonable Faith” an insidiously poi- 
sonous work. B,C. Hobbs is essentially in unity 
with the Early Friends in his teaching; while, like 
them, he relies directly on the Scriptures for the 
authority of his propositions and the ground of his 
arguments. 
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Having thus expressed commendation of these 
Lectures, it may, we hope, seem allowable to add 
the wish, that what is so good might have been, 
and may yet, in future editions, be, still better. 
Dr. Hobbs’ intellect is vigorous, and his language 
is simple, usually clear, and impressive. Hardly 
any One among Friends in this country is better 
endowed with the requisites for undertaking such a 
task. Yet there are some things in the book be- 
fore us which we think not a few careful readers 
will wish had been otherwise expressed. To a 
portion of these we propose now to give brief at- 
ten‘ion. 

First, we meet with the difficulty already men- 
tioned, of setting forth safely and advantageously, 
in other than Scripture language, doctrines which 
are known only by revelation. This is the case 
with the account given in the Bible of the Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit. B.C. Hobbs does not ap- 
prove the expression ‘‘there are three Persons in 
the Holy Trinity.” He prefers Joseph Cook’s 
formula, that there are three Divine sudsistences, 
but of one substance. But, if there is any differ- 
ence of meaning, either etymologically or by usage, 
between subsistence and substance, it must be that 
the former word signifies a mode of being, and the 
latter hat which exists. If we accept this, we find 


it to be identical practically with the ‘‘ manifesta- 
tion”’ theory of the Divine Being ; associated with 
the name of Sabellius among the older Christian 


writers, and with Schleiermacher and Bushnell in 
modern ‘times. The original significauce of the 
word Persons. (from the Latin fersona, a mask) 
was net clearly separable from this view. Nor do 
we consider that anything is gained to our thought 
on the subject by what is further said by Dr. Hobbs 
on the same page, viz. : 

‘* The Father, without the Son and Holy Spirit, 
would not be God; the Son, without the Father 
and Holy Spirit, would not be God ; and the Holy 
Spirit, without the Father and Son, would not be 
God ;’’ followed by the converse affirmative of 
each of these propositions. Rather would we be 
content with what the Scriptures, ‘‘ in divers man- 
ners,”’ have taught concerning the Father, who is 
**the Majesty on high;’’* the Son, of whom the 
the Father saith, ‘‘ Thy throne, O God, is forever 
and ever,’’} and the Spirit, who, ‘‘in the creation 
moved upon the face of the waters,”{ and by 
whom those who are led are the sons of God,]|| 
being the Spirit of Him who raised up Jesus from 
the dead,§ as Jesus ‘‘ offered’: Himself by the Eter- 
nal Spirit’’€] in His perfect sacrifice. Dr. Hobbs 
has not neglected, in the course of his exposition, 
to cite these and kindred passages ; our suggestion 
is, that the sentences quoted from him (adopted 
from Cook) above do not seem to add anything, 
unless that which is questionable, to the sacred text. 

Dr. Hobbs appears to sanction the common ac- 


*Hebrews i. 3. 

+Hebrews i. 8. 
Genesis i. 2. 
|Romans viil. 14. 
Romans viii, 11. 
Hebrews ix. 14. 
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ceptance of John xvi. 13, as in the Authoriza 
Version, —‘‘ He shall not speak of Himself.”? Many 
persons suppose this to mean about, or in regard 
to Himself. The Revised Version corrects this; 
the original being, ‘‘ He shall not speak from 
Himself ;’’ that is, not independently, as a reveale 
apart from Christ and the Father. 

Some obscurity exists in B. C. Hobbs’ treatmen 
of the words sfirit and sou/ of man. While no 
willing to undertake to supply a satisfactory substi. 
tute for his definitions, we are not able to assent to 
the view that the term spirit ‘‘ distinctively means 
sensibilities, moral feelings,”’ and is ‘‘ the part of 
our being which apprehends realities intuitively, 
without reasoning upon them.’’ Most writers upon 
mental philosophy agree that the intellect is capable 
of intuition as well as of perception and ratiocina. 
tion; but our author defines sou/ as ‘‘ the intellect 
and will; man’s rational nature.” Safer it certainlyis 
to say, as he does also, that with our spirits we 
touch, see (perceive) serve, worship God. Yet our 
witls must partake in every act of true service and 
worship ; the will is at least as much connected 
with the spiritual as with the intellectual life. These 
remarks are not made with a sense of any unusual 
shortcoming in Dr. Hobbs’ dealing with this topic, 
The distinction evidently intended in several pas- 
sages in the original of Paul’s epistles and in that 
to the Hebrews, between pueuma and psuche, is of 
very great interest. But no one, we believe, ha 
yet satisfactorily accomplished, in human language, 
that which is spoken of (Hebrews, iv. 12, R. V.) a 
the work of the living Word (Logos) of God ; the 
dividing asunder of soul and spirit. Further ob- 
servations upon the book before us must be deferred 


for the present. 
: (To be continued.) 


From The London Pall Mall Budget. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GEORGE FOX. 


When the lives of the prophets are written then 
will George Fox occupy a foremost place in the 
sacred list. For the great Quaker stands forth 
among the foremost of those who, speaking the 
English tongue, have also held direct converse with 
the Infinite Spirit, of whom it may be said, as of the 
heavens, that there is no speech nor language where 
His voice is not heard. ‘*‘ A Divine and a Natural. 
ist,”” as William Penn called him, ‘‘ all of God Al- 
mighty’s making,” George Fox is memorable among 
the multitude of his contemporaries in the sevel- 
teenth century as one of the few whose message 
still echoes in the heartof man. From the back- 
ground of the stirring times in which his lot was 
cast four men stand out whose influence is 
living and potent in these days. Oliver Cromwell, 
John Milton, John Bunyan and George Fox, all of 
them serious, godly men, have stamped the impress 
of their souls upon all that is best and most endut- 
ing in the English character. Of the four the i 
fluence of George Fox is perhaps at once the most 
widely felt and the least recognized. There is not 
a Quaker living, nor has there ever a Quaker lived, 
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who has not owed more or less of his spiritual bap- 
tism to love and good works, to the Leicester 
cobbler, the making of whose leather breeches, Car- 
lyle declared, was ‘‘ perhaps the most remarkable 
incident in modern history.’’ And no one who 
has even a cursory acquaintance with the far-reach- 
ing sweetening and purifying influence which the 
Society of Friends has exerted and still exerts will 
be disposed to challenge the correctness of the es- 
timate which gives the Quaker saint a position in 
the first rank among the four worthies of the Puri- 
tan era. 

This excellent new edition of the invaluable au- 
tobiography of George Fox, which we owe to the 
loving and reverent devotion of Mr. H. S. New- 
man, enables every one to have on his library 
shelves one of the best and most useful books 
written by man. The journal is shorn of “ many 
of the epistles to magistrates and others, and por- 
tions of his sermons that involved repetitions of the 
same thought,’’ but ‘‘ every incident in his life re- 
corded in his journal is faithfully reproduced in its 
seventeenth century costume.’’ What a wonderful 
picture it is——from a merely historical point of 
view! Old England reappears in its pages in all 
the richness. and variety of human existence, and 
also with not a little of its vulgarity and prejudice, 
its brutality and stupidity. From Oliver Cromwell 
at Whitehall down to the gaoler at Launceston, all 
those who had dealings with George Fox stand out 


clearly visible against the curious old landscape, 
full of steeple-houses and gaols and meeting-houses, 


which the journal reveals. But the historical is 
secondary to the divinely human element which 
makes the autobiography so perennially precious to 
all sincere souls. For George Fox, while in many 
things, especially in his earlier polemics, intensely 
human, was a man who consciously walked with 
God—to use the familiar phrase, and had an abid- 
ing sense of the presence and communion of a per- 
sonified ideal. He had a real live God had George 
Fox, with whom he talked, who answered him 
when he asked questions, who directed him when 
he sought guidance, and who was as much a real 
living person as the Lord Protector or Margaret 
Fell. He wasin a very practical sense aGod inspired 
man who was the means of raising up God-inspired 
men, no fewer than 13,000 of whom were suffi- 
ciently changed by the faith that was in them to go 
to gaol rather than conform to the Church which, 
in their belief, was false to the teachings of the 
Spirit of God. It is easy to laugh at Fox and the 
tarly Quakers, as easy as it is to-day to deride Gen. 
Booth and the Salvation Army, who closely re- 
semble in many respects the Friends of the Com- 
Monwealth; but none of those who laugh can do 
their work, Narrow, bigoted, superstitious they 
were, no doubt, but in them dwelt a flaming pas- 
sion for righteousness, and a thirst for the ideal. 
They called themselves at first the Children of 
Light, an old title long since fallen into oblivion, 
but as the Society of Friends they have shed a mild 
and steady light of philanthropy and human kind- 
hess on the darkest places of the world. The bit- 
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terness of the fierce polemic natural to the times 
in which George Fox was born soon burned itself 
out, and all that was left behind was sweetness and 
light. As in some country lane from whence all 
the violets have been gathered, a fragrance still 
lingers in the air to tell us of the flowers that have 
gone, so whole departments of social activity re+ 
main charged with the moral aroma exhaled by 
the self-sacrificing and devoted lives of Friends 
long since deceased. Their history stretches across 
the last two centuries like a ray of white light, and 
it is impossible to be other than profoundly grateful 
to those who, by bringing God down to dwelh 
among men, have done much to humanize the con- 
ditions of existence and to recall mankind to @ 
renewed faith and the ideal of universal love and 
self-sacrificing beneficence 

It would be well for the world if more attention 
were paid to the lives of the saints and sages of the 
Society of Friends, alike by those who believe and 
by those who do not. There is only too much 
need even in the heart of the Society itself of a 
fresh inrush of the spiritual life which enabled 
George Fox to be so powerful and mighty in his 
influence over the hearts of men. And we are 
glad to see in this new edition of the well known 
journal of the first and most famous of the Friends 
that there is a demand for the records of a life dedi- 
cated to the revival of spiritual religion in the midst 
of a theological and ecclesiastical chaos. No one cam 
better describe George Fox’s journal than George 
Fox himself, who in his prologue set forth its nature 
and object in the following fashion :— 

‘¢ That all may know the dealings of the Lord 
with me, and the various exercises, trials and 
troubles through which He led me, made to pre- 
pare and fit me for the work unto which He had 
appointed me, and may thereby be drawn to ad- 
mire and glorify His infinite wisdom and goodness, 
I think fit, before I proceed to set forth my public 
travels for the service of the truth, briefly to men- 
tion how it was with me in my youth, and how the 
work of the Lord was begun, and gradually carried’ 
on in me forward even from my childhood.” 

‘¢ The dealings of the Lord with me,”’ that is the 
keynote of the whole book, of the whole system. 
It is the essence of George Fox’s life-thought, that 
God has in literal truth direct and constant deal- 
ings with man: 

Still Thou speakest with Thy children 
Freely as in old sublime; 

Humbleness, and love, and patience, 
Still give empire over time, 

Had I trusted in my nature, 
And had faith in lowly things, 

Thou Thyself would then have sought me, 
And set free my spirit's wings. 

That is Mr. Lowell’s teaching in his ‘‘ Parable ;’’ 
it is in essence the teaching of George Fox and his 
Journal.* It is teaching of which the world stands 
as much in need to-day as when George Fox 
studied his Bible in the hollow tree, or when the 


*We need hardly say, however, that George Fox’s trust was not 
in his nature, but in Christ.—Zd, Friends’ Review. 
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Baptist began to hold forth to the multitude in the 
wilderness of Judea. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


We not unfrequently hear of persons whose faith 
in the inspiration of Holy Scripture falters because 
they cannot reconcile the account given of the 
Creation in the early chapters of Genesis with the 
science of the present day. Here is a thought 
which the present writer has recently met with that 
may be of assistance to such as these: ‘‘ Not only 
would scientific statements on a level with nine- 
teenth century knowledge have been thoroughly 
unintelligible to ancient readers of the Bible, but 
statements in which our own knowledge is lucidly 
set forth at this day are sure to become antiquated 
in their turn. Criticism, discovery, correction and 
extension of view, are processes that never come 
to. an end so long as the universe is unexhausted and 
the human eye and brain can search and think. 
. - - Discoveries are being made, which will make 
our present conceptions old-fashioned. . . . But the 
true inspiration of the Bible will remain. We may 
be quite sure that until science has wrung its secret 
from the remotest star, the spirit of reverence and 
of elevation which pervades the first chapter of 
Genesis, and refers the origin of all things that are 
seen to the Invisible and Infinite power, will not be 
out of date. The latest generation of men of 
science will feel themselves untrammeled in their 
researches by the modest and devout acknowledg- 
ment that ‘in the beginning God created the hea- 
vens and the earth.’ ”’ 

London, Eighth month 26th, 1886. 


DANIEL WHEELER ON MINISTRY. 


However we may be disposed to cherish Chris- 
tian charity one towards another, as religious pro- 
fessors, yet I am fully persuaded that whenever 
the principles of our religious Society are thoroughly 
understood, they will always be found striking at 
the root of a tree upon which most other denomi- 
nations are feeding ; and this must, and will be the 
case, so long as the preachers and teachers of the 
people are paid for the performance of their offices, 
and are trained up for them. I am far from as- 
serting that there are not individuals of other so- 
cieties who are truly called to the work of preaching 
the gospel, and who are laboring in the noble cause 
from pure and disinterested motives ; but I do fear 
that the number of these is comparatively small, 
and it is my belief that if no money was permitted 
to circulate in connection with the outward per- 
formance of any religious service, the religion of 
Jesus would soon shake off the defilements with 
which it has been sullied, and again shine forth in 
primitive purity and lustre, clear as the sun, fair as 
the moon, and terrible to sin and iniquity ‘‘ as an 
army with banners.” O! that men would come to 
that true teaching of the heavenly anointing within 
them, which would abide in them, and teach them 
all things, and which is Truth itself and no lie.— 
Memoirs, Chap. 18, page 12}. 
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A FERVENT TESTIMONY: 


A friend of Paul H. Hayne, sometimes called 
‘¢ The poet-soldier of the South,’’ writes thus in the 
S. S. Times: 

As I was sitting alone with him (he had been 
sleeping) he awoke, and said; ‘‘ My friend, listen 
to your friend ; and when these gray hairs are under 
the sod, this tongue is silent, and I walk no more 
among the children of men, make known to the 
people these words of your friend. I want all men 
to know the magnificent Christ, to understand 
Him, to serve Him; for if they humbly seek Him, 
He will receive them to His arms, and give them 
unimagined blessings; but if they persistently turn 
their faces from Him, He will, though most re 
luctantly, turn His face from them. There is a 
prevalent error among men as to Christ. He is 
spoken of too much as the Son of God, as only the 
Son of God, and the idea is prevalent that He isin 
a somewhat subordinate position. This is an error, 
it is nottrue. No, no! He is the Son of God, 
and He is God. It is most mysterious, most ma- 
jestic.—the union of Father, Son, and Spirit,— 
wonderful, incomprehensible. Christ is God,— 
very God of very God,—one with the Father ; and 
it is in Him we live, and move, and have our being, 
I have contemplated Christ in all symbols, and I 
love and venerate Him in them all. In all there 
shines His great and abiding love, His wonderful 
condescension, His gentleness, and His majesty. 
Gratitude demands, and love compels me,—all that 
is holiest impels me to tell the people of the love, 
the great compassion, of this tender, loving, though 
most mighty, God. Iam rapidly nearing eternity, 
its gates are now open for me; but if I be permitted 
to add one iota to the praise of the beauty and 
magnanimity of Christ, to make men see and un- 
derstand Him as He is, to love this once volun- 
tarily suffering, but now risen Christ, the all-merci- 
ful God, I should feel gratitude great and inex- 
pressible; but His will be done. Infidelity is a 
loathsome serpent, crawling in mud and dirt and 
filth to a great abyss of despair, ever downward, 
downward, to darkness and gloom. Faith is a 
bright angel of light, whose path is ever upward to 
where all is beautiful and peaceful and happy. Yes, 
all who are loving and true shall be together with 
Christ, —in these same bodies, and yet not the same. 
It is a great mystery, but it is true ; we shall be with 
Christ, we shall know, and love, and remember.” 

Paul Hayne’s favorite text was Romans Vil. 
35—39- 

TEMPERANCE seems to be having its martyrs and 
confessors. We chronicled last week the murder of 
a temperance advocate in Iowa, and now comes the 
news of the attempt of liquor-dealers in Atchison, 


‘| Kan., to blow up the residence of J. W. Tufts, 4 


lawyer who has been active in prosecuting infrac 
tions of the law. The house was badly shattered, 
but fortunately no one was killed.—Z xchange. 


Live for eternity if you would live well for time. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


THE SALVATION ARMY.—During these last months 
Ihave been visiting with a comrade the towns of 
France and Switzerland where our banner is un- 
furled. We have been impressed with the depth 
and solidity of the work done, the ‘‘ hunger and 
thirst after righteousness’ manifested among our 
soldiers, and in hundreds of cases the glad pos- 
session and confession of a ‘ full salvation.’? 

Fwo girl officers took us first to their little home, 
« Aux Olliéres,” among the Cevennes mountains. 
It was only one room, roughly built for the pur- 

se of keeping silkworms, with low beams, &c., 
but all is a model of neatness, crder, and regularity. 
Sunday morning meeting here brought us a wave 
of blessing. In the afternoon there was an open- 
air meeting on the mountain side—about 500 
people and glorious testimonies. 

At Nimes the following Sunday, we found a crowd- 
ed hall all day, souls crying for mercy, among 
them seven young men. At St. Jean du Gard 
the mountains ring with salvation songs, and here, 
as at Calvisson, persecution follows, because those 
who sing will no longer dance at worldly fétes, &c. 
At Mazamet (Tarn), whole families have been 
saved. 

An interesting case is that of an old gipsy for- 
tune teller, who, on finding the Saviour, threw at 
once on the fire the cards she had used for her 
wicked trade. : 

A lad who had been leader of a Catholic choir, 
and who had spent his evenings in going from café 
to café singing comic songs, now sings each evening 
in the Salvation Hall an invitation to sinners to 
seek the Saviour he has found. 

In Switzerland we are rapidly gaining ground. 
Two halls are regularly worked in Geneva, one in 
the lowest part of the town, and some former 
troughs are now among our redeemed band. Al- 
though we have less persecution than in past months, 
the officers often suffer much. Two officers work- 
ing at Granges have been chased, beaten, and al- 
most killed ; two brave girls have often been with- 
out necessary food. One of them remarked the 
other day, ‘* We could not afford breakfast, dinner 
and supper, so we put breakfast on the altar, and, 
although we suffered a little at first, we are quite 
accustomed now and do not mind at all.”’ 

La Sague, where we have recently formed a 
corps, is the scene of hard fighting. A few weeks 
since, when leaving a meeting, the soldiers were 
brutally attacked by roughs, and one poor fellow 
had his leg broken. He is at present a glorious 
witness of the power of Cod to keep‘in moments of 
trial. Another old man, who was cruelly beaten 
in a former attack at Mutrux, is now lying at death's 
door, and from far and wide visitors are coming to 
hear his words of faith, and grasp once more his 
hand before he enters ‘the river.” The saved 
Anarchist, whose life is constantly in danger from 
his former companions, is going on well. Bright, 
devoted warriors are the La Sague converts. 

From all the posts named, and from many 


others, there are candidates for the ‘‘ Training 
Homes,’’ young men and women, who, hearing 
the call of God, have answered, ‘* Here am I, send 
me!’’ The Paris training homes opened on Sep- 
tember 15. We have now much larger premises, 
and are more than doubling our number of cadets. 
The call for officers is great. So pressing are the 
needs of the people, that those who are already on 
the field of battle are much over-worked. Yours, 
K. H. Patrick, in the (London) Christian. 


LasT WEEK one of the most remarkable meetings 
of that remarkable body, the Salvation Army, was 
held at Regent’s Hall, Oxford street, London. 
The occasion was a farewell to forty missionaries, 
or rather officers, leaving for India under the care 
of Major Tucker. They were dressed in native 
costume, and intend to go barefoot and eat native 
food. The passage money is £25 each, and the 
cost of maintenance in India is estimated at 2s. a 
week, There can be no doubt that if the system 
adopted by Major Tucker can be followed out upon 
a large scale, the evangelization of India may be 
accomplished in a comparatively brief space of 
time. 

It may be objected that we ought not to give up 
the habits of civilization and go down to the semi- 
barbarous condition of the heathen. To which it 
may be replied that the Son of God exchanged the 
civilization of heaven for the heathenism of earth.— 
The Christian. 

Tue Arabic Bible, for which the United Presby- 
terian Board of Publication made a grant of $2000, 
is now completed, and is having a good sale at 
Alexandria, Egypt. 

LasT YEAR 10,000 converts of the Wesleyan 
Missions in Sierra Leone and the Gold Coast of 
Africa raised a jubilee fund of $75,000. 


THE question of disestablishment is not an issue 
in the present political campaign in England, but 
the popular feeling is steadily moving in that di- 
rection, and Mr. Gladstone recognizes this fact 
with his usual frankness, and states his belief at the 
same time that the Established Church is strong 
enough to undergo all the inevitable changes. One 
of the newspapers, for the purpose of testing public 
opinion on this subject, has been getting, from the 
various candidates now standing for Parliament be- 
fore the English constituencies, an expression of 
opinion on this subject. There are 1,061 candi- 
dates, and replies have been received, in one form 
or another, from 1055 of these. Of this number 
there are 572 Liberal candidates, of whom 403 are 
in favor of disestablishment, and only 37 are known 
to oppose it. Among 489 Conservative candidates 
there are no supporters of the movement for dises- 
tablishment. As it is highly probable that the po- 
litical future of England is to be shaped mainly by 
the Liberals, the prospect for the Established 
Church is certainly not bright on this showing. It 
looks now as if opinion had moved so far that when- 
ever the Liberal leaders choose to make the ques- 
tion of disestablishment a political issue they will 
carry the day, and so remove another of those 
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anachronisms which, in spite of many compensa- 
tions and many positive benefits to the public wel- 
fare, retard the popular progress of the English 
people.— Christian Union. 


PRISON REFORM. 


R. Brinkerhoff, of Ohio, at the recent Confer. 
ence of Charities and Corrections at Minneapolis, 
summarized certain principles that are now gene- 
rally admitted to be true and are increasingly put 
in practice. 

‘« The dominant idea in the creation of prisons 
should be the protection of society by reformation, 
or the permanent detention of prisoners. The old 
doctrine of retaliation or vengeance is not tenable 
under the Christian dispensation, and experience 
has shown that it is not effective. In reformation 
ef prisoners the requirements are : 

First—Classification ; the reformation of pr'son- 
ers with all offenders in association with other 
prisoners is as hopeless as the purification of a 
fountain with a cess-pool discharging into it. For 
this reason American jails, with less than half a 
dozen exceptions, are schools of crime and our 
penitentiaries are not much better. In the jails 
every prisoner should be kept closely separated 
from every other prisoner, and penitentiaries should 
be provided and classed under the Crofter or El- 
mira system. 

Second—The indeterminate sentence under which 
criminals are sent to prison as a moral hospital, 
from which they are not to be discharged until 
they are cured. 

Third—Industrial employment, in which labor 
should be a privilege and not a punishment, and in 
the earnings of which prisoners should receive a 
share. The old slave system of contract labor 
should be abolished, and the best substitute in most 
cases would be the piece price plan. 

Fourth—No prisoner should be discharged until 
he had been fully tested under parole or ticket-of- 
leave, with police supervision. 

fifth—In prison, school is just as important as 
workshop, and no prisoner should be discharged 
until he can at least read and write. 

Sixth—Prison punishments, which inflict bodily 
torture, should be abolished ; these are injuries, in- 
‘stead of helping discipline, and degrade manhood. 

Seventh—Religious instruction, and especially a 
Christian spirit and example, are indispensable for 
the best administration of a prison; prison reform 
is a child of Christianity, and will always need its 
fostering care.’’ 











~. 





Yet I remember there are various vessels in the 
house . . . and if care be taken to have this vessel 
kept clean . . . it may answer some purpose, by 
having a place in the house, and help fill up some 
corner, which a larger one could not easily get 
into.— Mary Dudley. 








A TRUE friend is the greatest of all possible ac- 
quisitions.—Dillwyn’s ** Reflections.” 





SCHOOL. 


RoBerT E. PRETLOW has been employed by the 


Friends at Glen Elder, Kansas, to take charge next 
year of Grellet Academy as principal. 


THE graduates of Westtown School, Pennsylva- 


nia, which is under the direction of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, have decided to forma permanent 
Alumni Association. 


THE closing exercises of the Chautauqua As 


sembly, at Chautauqua, New York, were held 
Eighth mo. 23d. Chancellor Vincent announced 


that next year more attention than ever would be 


given to Normal and Biblical teaching. Dr. J. L, 


Hurlbut has been appointed Principal of the Chau. 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle; A. E. Dun- 
ning, of Boston, Principal of the Normal Depart- 
ment ; Dr. Dickinson, of Boston, Principal of the 
Teachers’ Retreat, and B. T. Vincent, of Philadel- 
phia, Principal of the Children’s Department. 


THE whole number of teachers in the public 
schools of the States and Territories is 307,804. Of 
these, 198,000 or nearly two-thirds, are women. 
In the schools classed as secondary, ranking as 
academies, there are 3,312 male, and 4,or1 female 
teachers. In the 286 female colleges, there are 617 
male and 1,963 female teachers. The speciat apti- 
tude of women for teaching is urged as a strong ar- 
gument in favor of higher education for them.— 
Union Signal. 

PROFESSOR Peapopy and the preachers of Harvard 
University announce that next term they will hold 
daily service of prayer in the college chapel, and 
an evening service, with preaching on Sundays 
throughout the year. Each of them will conduct 
prayers for six weeks and four Sunday services. 
The remaining services on Sunday will be held by 
other preachers, appointed by them. In a circular 
they say: ‘* We have recommended to the corpo- 
ration that attendance at all such exercises be made 
voluntary, and at our recommendation the change 
from compulsory to voluntary attendance has been 
made.’? The circular is signed by Professor Pea- 
body and by the following named preachers to the 
University: Edward Everett Hale, minister of 
South Congregational Church, Boston; Phillips 
Brooks, rector of Trinity Church, Boston; Alex- 
ander McKenzie, minister of First Church, Cam- 
bridge ; Richard Montague, minister of Central 
Baptist Church, Providence, R. I. ; and George A. 
Gordon, minister of Old South Church, Boston. 


I OBSERVED in the Christiam Weekly an editorial 
upon ‘‘ Costly Collegians,’’ which fully substanti- 
ates, I believe, the remarks just made in regard to 
the quest for sport on the part of so many colle- 
gians, and the inconsiderate prodigality of many 
parents toward their sons. It points its remarks by 
reference to the recent boat race between the Yale 
and Harvard Colleges, when many thousand dol- 
lars—reckoned by some as high as two hundred 
thousand dollars—were said to have been won by 
the Yale men and their friends upon the issue. If 
such are to be the accompaniments, it says, ‘‘it 
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only remains to denounce the whole thing and to 

e upon the faculties the prohibition of these [in- 
ter-collegiate] contests.”” Parents, also, are called 
to “(a wise regulation of the expenses of their sons.’’ 
There appears, therefore, to be a call for a return 
to what was good in the ‘‘ old ways,’’ even though 
jn so doing we be deemed a little slow, or to be ac- 
counted as rather old-fashioned. The university 
education is purchased all too dearly which in- 
volves a sitting in the seat of gamblers, lovers of 
al sport, and contemners of our holy religion. 
Nevertheless, these things need not so to be.— 
hsiah W. Leeds, in The Student. 


-_ 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


THE SALOON IN PoLitics —What have the seven 
thousand saloons in New York city done for her ? 
They have fastened upon her citizens the most 
shamefully corrupt government ever endured by a 
community indulging in the illusion that it was free ; 
they have almost made it impossible for an honest, 
educated man to touch local politics, much less 
take Office ; they have degraded the conduct of 
public affairs to their own low level ; they have bru- 
talized every institution they have had to do with; 
they have perverted and spoiled the Democratic 
ystem, making a hissing and a reproach of Ameri- 
can citizenship and the suffrage, establishing politi- 
tal shambles, pandering to the worst vices of the 
worst classes, defiling everything decent and pure 
with their ribald scoffing, and producing at inter- 
vals, as proof of their quality, tendencies, and 
power, such abominable scandals as that of the 
Tweed Ring, or the more recent sale of votes in 
the board ot aldermen. But evil as are the results 
of the combination between the saloon and the 
Politicians, it is not just to hold the latter respon- 
sible for all the mischief they cause. —G. F. Par- 
sons, in Atlantic Monthly. 


No ONE can follow the current of discussion on 
the saloon question, or consider the attitudes of the 
churches toward it, or compute the number of total 
abstainers, or observe how rapidly the army of pro- 
hibitionists is growing without coming quickly to 
the conclusion that our nation has become already 
a formidable foe to the saloon. All the churches, 
without exception, have raised "their voices against 
Intemperance, The pulpit and the religious press 
thunder against it, a large part of the secular press 
denounce it, and even politicians are getting 
courage to attack it. Legislators seem to be among 
the last to take position against it. They yield to 
the demands of the temperance sentiment only on 
compulsion. It is only as they are threatened with 
defeat and political ostracism that they consent to 
pass laws affecting the interest of the saloons. The 
people are becoming terribly in earnest in this 
matter, and politicians and legislators who stand 
in the way of local option and prohibition will 
shortly be swept into political oblivion, if they re- 
fuse to see the portents of the coming storm. It is to 
be one of the glories of this nation to free itself from 


the devil of the saloon, and every citizen should 
feel it to be a privilege as well as a duty to help to 
inaugurate this second Declaration of Independence. 
— Indevendent. 


IN a certain manufacturing town in Rhode Island 
an employer ona recent Saturday night paid his 
workmen $700 in new bills that had been secretly 
marked. On the next Monday $450 of these iden- 
tical bills were deposited in the bank by saloon- 
keepers. 

THE issue, and the only issue, in New Jersey, is 
the saloon question. The growth of public senti- 
ment against the saloon has been rapid ; and it has 
become so strong that it can no longer be ignored, 
or defied, or denied.— Zdid. 


ONE OF THE MOST significant events of the year 
is the vote in the United States Senate, by which 
a clause was inserted into the Appropriation Bill, 
declaring that no part of the $56,000 given towards 
the expenses of the inauguration of the Bartholdi 
statue should be used for intoxicants. It passed by 
the small vote of 28 to 27, but it passed. Possibly 
the liquors will be used all the same, and the ex- 
pense will be met out of other funds, yet practically 
paid out of this, but it places the moral influence 
of the Nation on the side of sobriety. This is a 
great achievement, and is an honor to Senator 
Blair, of New Hampshire, who proposed the amend- 
ment and bravely defended it against the sneers of 
such men as Allison, of Iowa, and Beck, of Ken- 
tucky ; and the Nation will be saved the humilia- 
tion which every honest man felt when a bill for 
more than $6,000 for intoxicants and cigars was 
allowed at the funeral of President Garfield, which 
was a continued carouse from Washington to Cleve- 
land and return ; and a bill of $8,000 for liquors 
drunk at the Yorktown celebration. This Nation 
will pay no more such bills if the people are true 
to their convictions.—/ndiana Christian Advocate. 


EizaABETH Ropcers has been appointed Master 
Workman of District Assembly No. 24, Knights of 
Labor, at Chicago, to succeed J. B. Murphy, de- 
ceased. She is the wife of George Rodgers, a labor 
agitator, who holds a position under the city 
government of Chicago. She is 39 years of age, 
and has had eleven children, eight of whom are 
living. ‘‘ Three years ago she was Supreme Judge 
of District 24, and by her rulings is declared even 
now to be the most fair and impartial judge who 
ever held the position. In one case she was called 
upon to decide, her rulings stand as precedents 
throughout the country, and are often cited.” She 
has been a delegate to the Trades’ Assembly forthe 
last three years. 


THE LETTER of Professor Dana in the current 
Nineteenth Century ought to rebuke the assumptu- 
ous confidence of those who are perpetually ite- 
rating the discrepancies of science and revelation. 
In a recent controversy, Professor Huxley charged 
Mr. Gladstone with not having consulted the great 
American geologist, who now writes to say: ‘I 
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believe that the first chapter of Genesis and Science 
are in accord.’’ Professor Dana has been quoted 
in England as holding a totally different view.— 
The (London) Christian. 
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RESUMING our attention to some of the utterances 
of the successive Committees on the Ministry of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, in recent years, we quote 


the following passages from the report of that Com- 
mittee in 1885: 


‘There have been held within our borders 
during the past year more than 150 revival meet- 
ings, the results of which have been the professed 
conversion, as reported by our evangelists, of over 
three thousand souls, and a great blessing to the 
Church where they have been held. Of the num- 
ber converted many were members of our own So- 
ciety, some members of other denominations, but 
by far the greater number were not members of any 
religious organization, but came out from amongst 
those who were without a saving knowledge of 
Christ ; of these, 1,400 have made application for 
membership with Friends, most of whom have been 
received and many of them are now valuable mem- 
bers of the Church. The expediency, as well as the 
great importance of this revival work can no longer 
be doubted. That it is of the Lord, all must ac- 
knowledge. That it has been a great blessing to 
That it must 


the Church, thousands can testify. 
be in a large measure the means of the future 
growth and development of the Church, few 


will now question. It lies at our very doors. 


It calls us at every step, and the near and dis- 


tant future will continue to demand our active 
efforts for the salvation of men. So long as man 
continues to sin and God is gracious to save, so 
long will the active efforts of the Church and the 
evangelist be required. It therefore becomes the 
duty of the Yearly Meeting to carefully and pray- 
erfully consider the best methods for promoting 
and carrying forward this great work. How best 
to care for the new converts, so as to build them 
up, not only in the principles of the doctrines of 
the Society of the Friends, as taught by our Fathers 
in the early history of the Church, but to so direct 
their minds that they shall continue to lay hold on 
Christ, their Living Head, by faith, and thus be- 
come strong and useful members of the Church, is 
a question that has claimed our earnest and most 
prayerful consideration. : : ‘ 

‘* We believe that the ministry of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting would be more effectual if more system 
were observed in the distribution of their labor. 
We often see the evidence of this where several 
ministers are found at one meeting, while other 
meetings are without any ministerial help. We be- 
lieve some action should be taken whereby the di- 
versified gifts of all our ministers may become more 
fully utilized to the Church. From all parts of our 
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Yearly Meeting comes up the cry for more pastor) 
care. That this want should be met in some wa 
seems to be the opinion of all. How to meet it is 
a question which we think demands the prayerfy| 
attention of the Yearly Meeting. The idea seegy 
to prevail amongst Friends that this work should 
largely devolve upon the Elders, whose duty it jg 
to see that proper pastoral care is extended to all, 
Whether this theory is correct or not, one thing is 
certain, hitherto the work has been sadly neglected, 
evidently to the loss of the membership. In nearly 
all our meetings we have members who are qualified 
for pastoral work, and if encouraged to that service 
by the authority of the Church, we have no doubt 
that much guod would result therefrom. 

‘«In some parts of our Yearly Meeting the Lord 
has set before us an open door and a wide field, 
which seems to be only limited by our ability to 
enter in and occupy. 

‘¢ We have learned by experience that it is not 
wise to extend our operations into new fields, be. 
yond the power or willingness of the Church to 
follow up the work and prayerfully shepherd and 
care for the flock gathered by our evangelists. The 
extent to which this work can be carried is limited 
only by the amount of funds the Church can pro- 
vide for that purpose.” 

‘¢ A very earnest Minister says, ‘I should like to 
devote more time to the work of the Ministry than 
I have done, but, as I have not an income sufi- 
cient to support my family without my time, I am 
compelled to stay at home and work. ! do not 
feel like complaining, for the Lord has blessed me 
in what little I have been able to do; to Him be 
all the praise !’ 

‘¢The best evidence of the value of this dear 
Friend’s ministry is the large attendance and pros- 
perous meetings at home. 

‘« It is with pleasure that we are able to state, on 
behalf of all the ministers who have labored under 
the supervision of the Committee, that they have 
not only preached the Gospel, but have steadily 
adhered to the fundamental doctrines of the Church 
as clearly set forth in our book of discipline. 

‘‘Tt isa fact worthy of note that wherever our 
ministers have stood firmly by the principles of our 
own Society, seeking not to copy after other de- 
nominations, but to go steadily forward with 
loyalty to the Church, firmly maintaining our tes- 
timonies against oaths, war, intemperance, the s0- 
called ordinances and ritualistic ceremonies, thei 
labors have been crowned with the greatest success.” 


We add to the above the principal part of a Min- 


ute sent out, in 1885, from the Indiana Yearly 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders: 


‘The important subject of systematic pastoral 
work in our meetings has been carefully considered 
by this meeting ; and in order that this service may 
be efficiently performed, the following minute was 
adopted and the Clerk directed to furnish copies to 
all of our Quarterly Meetings: 

‘© A living gospel ministry being a necessity to 
the church, we are united in recommending that 
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knowledge of Christ, upon whom they may sweetly 
feed, as the Shepherd and Bishop of their souls.’’ 











Looking back over the recorded experience of 
these important Committees for five years, we may, 
without doubt, regard it as the most extensive ser- 
vice of the kind, as to the number of ministers en- 
gaged, the number and size of meetings under care, 
and the visible results achieved, anywhere accom- 
plished by Friends, since the early days of the So- 
ciety; since, we may believe, at least, the middle 
of the eighteenth century. 

What conclusions seem to be prominent among 
those enforced or suggested by this experience ? 

First, the field wherein Friends have opportunity 
to labor, is ‘‘ white unto harvest.” 

Secondly, as testified by the Committee last year, 






































































































































= the principles of Friends are adapted to, and 
| me [| competent for, such labor. We quote again: 
h be @ “wherever our ministers have stood firmly by the 

principles of our own Society, seeking not to copy 
dear after other denominations, but to go steadily for- 
Dr0s- ; a 
| vard with loyalty to the Church, firmly maintaining 
, on fm Or testimonies against oaths, war, intemperance, 
nder #@ the so-called ordinances and ritualistic ceremonies, 
have i their labors have been crowned with the greatest 
a success.’? 

Thirdly, participation with others in the cares of 

- our i ordinary life is a beneficial part of the preparation 
four MH of ministers for their work ; and nothing in the 
t de Hf experience or observation of these Committees has 
with ; : A 
- teg. fy *”ored the idea of separating individual workers, 
e so- | aclass of such, from others, by a greater mea- 
their #M ure of authority conferred upon them. 
cess.” Fourthly, the advantage of system in the distri- 
Min- @J tution of ministers (and, we would add, other 
‘eatly @§¥orkers) is reasonably suggested. This was well 

derstood and carried out by George Fox and his 
storal #Sociates. It is entirely in harmony with the fun- 
dered @#iamental principle of Friends that the sense of 
e may Bi tity of each individual, in the light of the guiding 
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z that Mad, witha joint knowledge of all the circumstances, 









most s2dulously guarded against. 

Fifthly, pastoral care, as well as evangelical and 
revival work, has been seen to be necessary and 
important. How best to obtain this care, in new 
meetings especially, is the latest problem, the full so- 
lution of which appears not yet to have been found. 

In the questioning of everything, old and new, 
which characterizes our times, it is not strange that 
the inquiry should have been suggested, ‘‘ will not 
a system of seitled, paid pastorates meet this need ?”? 
With those who make little or nothing of the teach- 
ing and experience of Early Friends in their en- 
deavors to carry out ‘‘ primitive Christianity,’ 
nothing has stood in the way of their trying this, 
among other (with Friends) novel experiments. It 
has been tried ; although as yet but in a score or 
two instances, and for only a few years. What 
has been the result, so far ? 


oe 








WE HAVE ENDEAVORED to obtain information as 
to the actual results of salaried pastorates among 
Friends, from the most impartial and reliable 
sources. A letter has lately been received from a 
member of the select Meeting in Indiana, a man of 
mature and not narrow judgment, so situated as to 
have unusual opportunities for knowledge on such 
subjects.. He writes as follows: 

‘* I have observed with much care and interest 
the experiments which have been made in paying 
ministers a stipulated salary. This has been done 
more in New York, New England and Ohio Yearly 
Meetings than in Indiana or Western,—though 
perhaps more ministers belonging to Indiana Yearly 
Meeting have been thus employed than those going 
from any other Yearly Meeting. Without an ex- 
ception, I believe both the ministers thus employed 
and the meetings employing them have suffered 
loss ; and this is the opinion of a number of other 
Friends with whom I have compared views. It has 
prevented the development of the ministry of other 
members of the meetings, and has dwarfed the 
spiritual power of the ‘‘ Pastors” and rendered 
them heady, dogmatic and dictatorial—in keeping 
with the One Man system. 


» 
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‘* Resident ministers of small gifts have no op- 
portunity to exercise these gifts; they become,dis- 
couraged, or else remove to other meetings. The 
membership feel relieved from individual service, as 
a man has been hired to attend to the flock, &c. 
Again, with one exception I have not known a 
minister able to hold his place more than /wo years ; 
mostly only ome, and generally this second ‘call’ 
will be in some other Yearly Meeting than the first. 

‘* As a body, we are not sufficiently considerate 
of and liberal towards our resident ministers. If 
we were, we need not often to import ministers, 
but we would raise them, or rather the Lord would 
raise them up in our several meetings. I hope the 
Friends’ Review will continue to stand unflinch- 
ingly for the true ground of the Gospel ministry.” 

We find in this and similar testimonies, much 
encouragement. Our desire is, that those whose 
outlook does not enable them to see fully for them- 
selves the occasion for so much critical and argu- 
mentative remark as we have felt obliged to make 
of late, and which we may have to extend and re- 
iterate, will bear with us; trusting that no word of 
controversy will appear upon these pages, which 


we do not believe to be needful for the cause of 
Truth. 


ANARCHY OF THE RANTERS.—If ever a doubt 
might be suggested as to the desirableness of making 
public the proceedings and discussions of our an- 
nual assemblies, it would be while reading such a 
report as we have been obliged to furnish of what 
occurred at the late session of Ohio Yearly Meeting. 
But that the welfare and perpetuity of the body are 
of more moment than its reputation, we might well 
wish that such events and utterances might not be 
known outside of the walls within which they took 
place. But that welfare and perpetuity are of the 
greatest moment, and they have now been brought 
into serious danger ; more so than at any time since 
the Wilbur separation in New England and Ohio; 
nay, even beyond that, since the wider devastation 
in 1827-8. 

Our words are weighed, and written in sadness, 
when we say that, by a trifling majority (the 
counting of which wasitself an act of treason to 
Quakerism) Ohio Yearly Meeting has placed itself, 
as an organization, outside of the fellowship of the 
corresponding Yearly Meetings of the Society of 
Friends. Throughout all of the other Yearly Meet- 
ings, warm sympathy is and will be felt for the 
large portion, very nearly half, of those present, 
who did not approve the action determined upon 
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in regard to the ordinances; and for the much 
larger membership not present, whose rights and 
interests are thus involved without their will. For 
that action was well characterized as ‘‘a delusion 
and a snare ;’’ responding to the request (as last 
year) of three Quarterly Meetings for a re-affirmation 
of the established Scriptural testimony of Friends 
upon the subject, by a statement from which all 
that distinguishes Friends from Methodists, Presby- 
terians and even Baptists, was purposely and de- 
liberately omitted. 

But we find occasion for yet more extreme 
regret in reading, in our report, that four men 
who have been acknowledged and recorded as 
ministers among Friends, openly declared that ‘‘they 
have no use whatever for the writings of Early 
Friends, they being a tangled mass of inconsisten- 
cies,’’ &c. Nothing is more obvious to plain sense 
than that such men have no right place in the So- 
ciety of Friends; much less a fitting or allowable 
place in its ministry. In any other religious de. 


nomination in Christendom, a parallel declaration 
would be followed by a certain, and mostly a 
speedy, deposition from authority and recognition, 
if not from membership. 

May the Society of Friends, in the strength of 
Him who called out its founders from the failing 


churches of two centuries ago, be enabled to arise 
and shake off those who thus trouble it, lest itself 
be shaken to pieces, and no stone be left upon 
another in its ruin. 


CoRRECTION.—A mistake of one figure, in our 
report, last week, of Ohio Yearly Meeting, made 
the majority by which the action of the Meeting 
concerning ordinances appear greater than it was. 
The numbers of votes on the two sides were, 193 
and 183. In the minute adopted by the Yearly 
Meeting, the word ‘substitute ”’ should have been 
‘* substituted.’ Throughout the report, David 
W. Douglas should have been David J. Douglas. 


DIED. 


WATSON.—On the 31st of Third mo., 1886, at his 
residence, near Mt. Pleasant, Jefferson county, Ohio, 
William Watson, aged 84 years. 

He was born near Durham, Eng., in 1802, and sailed 
with his father and mother for America in 1819, They 
settled at Richmond, Jefferson county, Ohio. 

Converted in early life, his dependence for salvation 
was wholly on the atoning blood of Jesus, He was 
faithful in the attendance of meetings to an advanced 
age, and was everywhere an advocate for temperance 
and every Christian virtue. 

His last illness deprived him of his right mind part 
of the time during the last few months of his life. At 
one of his rational intervals, he remarked to one neat 
him that he was nearing the brink of the river, but 

; “he was so thankful that the preparation for the 
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‘crossing’ had not been neglected, but his peace was 
made.” So, as a sheaf of wheat already ripened unto 
the heavenly harvest, he was gathered home with the 
redeemed of the Lord. 


PICKRELL.—On the 21st of Eighth month, 1886, 
Susan L. Pickrell, wife of Mahlon Pickrell ; a member 
and elder of Westland Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

She'was a daughter of Richard and Elizabeth Mather, 
born in Warren county, Ohio, Fifth mo, 29th, 1820, In 
1844 she was married to Jonathan Horney,of Richmond, 
Ind, In a few years she was bereft of her husband by 
death, when she and her only child removed to Phila- 
delphia and resided there seven years with her aunt 
Susan Longstreth. In 1864 she engaged in work 
among the freedmen in Helena, Arkansas; was mat- 
ron of an industrial school there, for which service 
she seemed eminently fitted; was a_ co-laborer 
wih Alida Clark in the beginning of her work 
in Helena, of which she often spoke of late with 
interest. After returning North she was identified 
with the work of Sarah J, Smith in the Woman’s 
Reformatory in Indianapolis, Ind. Three years were 

nt there. In 1877 she was married to Mahlon 
Pickrell, of Pickrelltown, Ohio, where she has since 
lived. Here, as elsewhere, she was active in work for 
the church, in missionary enterprise and in the tem- 
perance reform. She was county president of the W. 
(,T. U. for a number of years. In her patience and 
resignation during her lingering illness she was a beau- 
tiful example to all who knew her. She left an un- 
usually large circle of friends, whose acquaintance has 
been made since her residence of eight years in her late 
home, and many loved relatives and friends of former 
years. ‘* The memory of the just is blessed,” 

Christian Worker please copv. 


LEWIS.—At her residence, near Coloma, Parke 
Co, Ind., Eighth mo, 6th, 1886, in the 64th year of her 
age, Peninah Lewis, a member and Elder of Coloma 
Monthly Meeting. 

This Gear mother in Israel possessed in a remark- 
able degree 


“ A heart at leisure from itself 
To soothe and sympathize,” 


Often walking miles to minister to the sick and 
afflicted, and to point heavenward those who might be 
discouraged. Poor in the things of this world, yet she 
was rich in faith and good works, and fully conscious 
for years that she was an heir of the kingdom, and 
labored as one awaiting the coming of her Lord. 
Through her many trials and struggles in lite she pa- 
tently endured and trustingly committed herself and 
ilher interests to the care of Him who “ doeth all 
things well.” Her loving entreaties in our meetings 
for worship, as well as her approaches to the throne of 
face, bore abundant evidence of an abiding “in the 
vine” and a special anointing for her Master's service. 


—— 


Proressor Dr. Catvin E. Stowe, who died at 
Hartford, Connecticut, August 22, at the age of 
tghty-four, did valuable service in the cause of 
Biblical literature and of Christian education fully 

f acentury ago; and his public labors in this 

ld continued some forty years or more. It was in 
1828 that he translated from the German Jahn’s 
History of the Hebrew Commonwealth ; and that 
tanslation was republished in several editions in 
london and in Oxford. It was ten years later that 
he made a voluminous report to the legislature of 


Ohio on Elementary Public Instruction in Europe 
—a report which was republished by the legislatures 
of several of the States Westand South. His latest 
extended work was the Origin and History of the 
Books of the Bible, published in 1867. Professor 
Stowe held professorships successively in Dartmouth 
College, Lane Theological Seminary, Bowdoin 
College, and Andover Theological Seminary. For 
a number of years after his retirement from public 
teaching, he conducted a Bible class in the congre- 
gation of the Asylum Hill Congregational Church, 
at Hartford. He was the husband of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, of world wide fame as the author 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin.—S. S. Times. 


——-  —_ ome 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING, 


(Concluded from page 92.) 

Third-day evening was devoted to the subject of 
women’s foreign mission work. Their report showed 
that much had been accomplished during the year, 
There are now 17 associations, with 271 members, 

Hettie Butler, who has given herself for mission work 
in China, spoke feelingly and modestly of her pros- 
pect. The sign of the Lord’s approval had been 
granted her by the simple opening of the way without 
any pushing on her part. Her preference is to go 
under the auspices of her own Society (Friends). Her 
call seems to point to the sick and distressed. She 
asked the sympathy and prayers of Friends in her 
far-away-work. 

Appropriate remarks and several prayers followed 
for her, and for the work in general. 

The Foreign Mission Association was disbanded, 
and the work and the money ($500) was transferred to 
the Women’s Board. A collection and subscription 
at this time resulted in raising near $500 more, making 
a nice sum with which to commence the work of the 
coming year. 

Fourth-day Morning.—A lively social meeting was 
followed at 1o o'clock by the regular meeting for 
worship in which the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ was preached with stirring and edifying 
effect by several of His messengers. 

The business session convened again at 2.30 o'clock. 

The first business was a report of the Associated 
Committee on Indian Affairs, which has already been 
brought out in these columns. Benjamin Coppock, 
from White's Institute, gave some general facts about 
the Indians, as well as about their work at the Insti- 
tute. As an index to their progress during the last 
seventeen years, they now own 2200 head of sheep. 
The change is marvellous with the Indians themselves, 
and equally great toward them in Congress, especially 
in the Senate. He felt sure the day was not far dis- 
tant when they would be received as citizens, with all 
the rights and responsibilities which that implies. 

Elizabeth Meader spoke with exceeding interest of 
Frank Modoc, his life and triumphant death, 

The report was united with, and the $280 asked for 
appropriated. Here are some items from the statisti- 
cal report: Whole number of members, 4,425: males, 
2,090; females, 2,321 ;* families, 781 ; parts of families, 
857; births, 56; received by request, 208; by certifi- 
cate, 52; removed by death, 35 ; removed by certifi- 
cate, 74; resignations, 18; ministers, 81; elders, 193; 
meetings without ministers, I1. 

The report of Committee on Education and Bible- 
schools followed, A constant care had been exercised 


*There is obviously an error in these figures.—Zd, Friends’ Review. 
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that as tar as possible positions in our public schools 
should be filled by Christian teachers. The report 
spoke well and encouragingly of the academies under 
our direction. 

By permission, Alfred Brown spoke for Wilmington 
College, of its high standing in scholarship and in re- 
ligious life, and the cheapness with which these ad- 
vantages could be enjoyed. He also ably defended 
the position that education did not necessarily injure 
individual spiritual life, nor efficient zeal in the Lord’s 
work, but rather gave force and range in the exercise 
of these Christian graces. 

690 more pupils this year than last have been under 
instruction in our Bible-schools—a very inspiring gain. 
The labors of the committee were approved, and they 
were directed to hold an institute next year, at such 
time and place as they may determine, 

The names for all the general committees were here 
brought in, and the Friends designated were appointed 
accordingly. 

Fifth-day.—Business session met atg o'clock, The 
Lord's blessing and presence were invoked. 

An edition of 1000 of the Discipline was ordered 
and referred to the Printing Committee. 

The Trustees of Josiah Winder fund made a satis- 
factory report. 

The Committee on returning minutes for visiting 
ministers reported a single form for all ministers 
present, which was read and agreed to. 

The following figures are gleaned from the report of 
the Home Mission Board: 22 series of meetings, 420 
converts, 70 applications for membership, held 70 
prayer meetings and 225 other meetings, had 20 mis- 
sion Sabbath-schools under the care of 100 Friends, 
with 3500 pupils. 

One Friend thought home mission work should be 
more pastoral in character. Many concurred in the 
necessity of getting at the sympathies and souls of the 
poor by first supplying their bodily wants, The report 
was approved and $500 appropriated. 

D. B. Updegraff, Chairman of the Pastoral Commit- 
tee, reported care in their work and the money placed 
in their hands expended to the best of their judgment, 
with balance in their hands of $317, which he proposed 
should be distributed between the Quarters, and the 
committee disbanded. This was agreed to. He then 
proposed that a Church Extension Committee be ap- 


arta and proposed that $1000 be placed in their 
ands, 


James Farmer would amend by making it $1500. It 
was fixed at $1250, and the proposition was accepted 
and the money appropriated. Seven Friends were 
selected for the committee and united with. 

The Committee on Peace presented their report, 
which was satisfactory, and $150 appropriated for their 


use. Then followed some routine business, which 
closed this session. 

The afternoon meeting was in separate session and 
was mostly occupied with reading copies of epistles to 
other Yearly Meetings and the minute on the state of 
society. 

Near 6 o'clock, the Clerk announced that the busi- 
ness was finished. After prayer and thanksgiving, he 
read a minute closing the proceedings of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting for this year, 

This evening occurred the closing meeting of a 
series of three for young people led by J. W. Malone, 
assisted by other ministers and workers. They have 
been occasions of great interest, and at each time more 
than a half hundred have knelt for consecration or for 
forgiveness ; all of which we record to the glory of 
God and for the increase in zeal and edification of His 
church and people. OLIVER WHITE. 


RURAL. 

RELATION OF STOCK TO Scion. —My attention tp 
this matter of what may be called ** graft crossing,” 
was awakened a great many years ago, when I wa 
a boy, about the year 1838. I was then extremely 
fond of the sops-of-wine apple, known as Bell’; 
early. My grandfather had a large orchard, by 
no Sops-of-wines, and at my urgent request he 
grafted scions of that variety into branches on half 
a dozen trees for my benefit. I watched they 
scions anxiously for fruit, and in three or four year 
they all bore. ButI was greatly disappointed tp 
find that this fruit, though externally appearing 
to be Sops-of-wine, was hard, green. fleshed, and 
miserable to eat. There was but one exception, 
and that was upon a Pound Sweet tree, the others 
being upon russets. This Pound Sweet graft bor 
very large, handsome and excellent Sops-of-wines, 
but the rest were worthless. 

Some thirteen years ago, I was speaking of this 
to the late Albert Noyes, of Bangor, Maine, who 
said that he had had many similar experiences, «. 
pecially in getting extra-sized fruit for exhibition 
by grafting upon Alexander, all varieties seeming 
to grow larger and handsomer when so worked. 
But this size was got at the expense of quality. 


A more curious matter still is,that by grafting ‘in 
and in’’ upon the same tree the change produced 
can be much intensified. By ‘in and in’? grafting, 
I mean grafting a scion upon the limb of a tree, 
then next year taking a scion from the graft and 
grafting it into the same tree; next year takea 
scion from the second graft and insert it in the 
same tree. This may be repeated again and again, 
the result being that you will have all grades be 
tween the original fruit of the graft and the origi- 
nal fruit of the stock To be quite successful there 
must be difference enough between the stock and 
first scion to start achange. But by in and in 
grafting the effect is often so marked from one 
year’s graft to the next, and so on, as to makes 
positive demonstration of the actuality of this 
which I call ‘ graft crossing.” 

R. Dibble, of Brantford, Conn., was the ma 
who, in June, 1873, first called my attention-to this 
method of intensification of the graft cross by graft. 
ing in and in. He wrote: ‘‘ About forty years ago, 
my father had a large and thrifty apple tree which 
boreexceedingly sour fruit. [helped him graft apart 
of it from a very sweet apple standing near. The 
second year we grafted another part from the scioms 
set the previous year. The third year we grafied 
the rest of the tree from the second setting. Thest 
grafts produced three different kinds of fruit, al 
differing from each of the original stocks. The fis 
strongly resembled the sweet apple, but were ol 
moderately sweet. The second were slightly striped, 
like the sour apple, and neither sweet nor soll 
while the third were clearly striped, and a mot 
rately sour apple.’? Mr. Dibble adds, ‘+ No mil 
can graft a Rhode Island Greening on a sweet app* 
stock and another from the same on a sour sto 
and have the same fruit in appearance and taste4 
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the original from each tree. To say the least, I 
have never been able to do it. I have a number of 
them, but no two are alike.”"—7. 7. Hoskins, in 
Vick's Magazine. 

Tue SPARROW.—It is hard for a lover of birds to 

approach the ‘‘ Sparrow question.” Sparrows are 
found to do more harm than snakes or tigers. Na- 
ture’s thieves and vagabonds they are. This is the 
yerdict of every one who investigates the matter. 
They drive away birds who do more good and little 
orno harm. For every noxious insect they destroy, 
they consume more corn than one likes to calcu- 
late. A Cheshire farmer, indeed, estimates the loss 
to England due to depredations of sparrows at 
£770,094 a year; and this loss is on the increase. 
The careful and long-continued experiments of Col. 
Russell, in Essex, show that sparrows do unmiti- 
‘gated mischief, and the experience of our colonies 
and of the Americans confirms the facts beyond cavil. 
There is really nothing to be said for the sparrow. 
He carries destruction with him wherever he goes, 
and leaves devastation tu mark his increase. From 
every point of view he must be looked upon as the 
ememy of man. Either he must give way to us, or 
ve to him ; and just now his power is such that he 
gems in a fair way to become here, as he already 
has become in Australia, a factor in politics. The 
Colorado beetle can never commit such ravages as 
the sparrow is certain to do wherever he is allowed 
togo unchecked. Love him as we may for his per- 
snality, he ought everywhere to be exterminated 
with the utmost vigor; for there is no limit in the 
course of nature either to his reproductiveness or 
to the mischief which he causes. It is none too soon 
to have the question put before us clearly, for 
every day its importance must become greater.— 
The Academy. 

J. A. Prick, of Scranton, recommends the use 
of culm, or coal-waste, in agriculture, by reducing 
ittodust and applying it to land, to darken the 
color of the soil, produce porosity, and stimulate 
plant-lite. His opinion that benefits will be de- 
ted from this application is confirmed by the ex- 
periments he has made. A dark color of the soil 
usually associated with fertility, and with reason, 
fr it promotes the absorption of heat and thus 
makes the soil warmer and prolongs the season of 
freedom from frost at both ends. Mr. Price’s ob- 
“tvations of the effect of colors on soils side by 
ide, and otherwise precisely alike, showed that a 
vigorous existence was maintained on a soil dark- 
tied by waste-coal, greatly in excess of that of the 
adjoining strip which was left in its original condi- 
ton. So in the quality of porosity, in a soil treated 
% the author recommends—a blue clay or hard 
pan, taken from an excavation and fertilized with 
organic manures—it was found that greater porosi- 
yas well as improved color was given, and the two 
ctlons, treated and untreated, exhibited all the 
Peculiar features of two different soils. The corn 
tpon the culm-charged section exhibited a vigor of 
ftowth of tap and stay roots and of stalk and ear 
that surprisingly surpassed that of the other section. 

result has been maintained through several 
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plantings; and similar effects were observed with 
Lima beans. Since coal contains nearly all of the 
substances requisite for the healthy growth of plants, 
it is reasonable to suppose that its application will 
have the effect, as it is gradually decomposed by 
chemical action, of a positive manure. The suppo- 
sition has also been confirmed by the experiments. 
The fertilizing results of this kind begin to reveal 
themselves in the second year.— Zhe American. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[A communication has been received from Elias 
Rogers, in regard to the difficulties among Friends in 
Canada, the substance of most of which has been 
already brought before our readers, We extract there- 
fore a portion only. Referring to an assertion which 
has been published, that “it could not be ascertained 
what was meant by the document” which was sent by 
the Representatives of Canada Yearly Meeting to a 
Committee representing those who separated there- 
from, E. Rogers writes as follows.—£Zd, . friends’ 
Review. | 

Is it not plain that information might have been 
had, if needed, by corresponding with any of the 
parties whose names were mentioned as being present ? 
It was well known what was mednt by all who knew 
of the matter at all. Not hearing from Arnoldi 
Haight,* some weeks after the proposal had been sent 
to him, I called on him at his home, and found that 
he had just returned from a visit to their people in 
different parts, There was no question whatever about 
not understanding the proposition; he received me 
kindly, and said he had made considerable effort to 
ascertain the views of their members, and that he did 
not think there was any prospect of their being willing 
to settle ; he did not know what they might have done 
if the proposal had included properties where separa- 
tions had not occurred as well. 

Friends generally in Canada are most earnest in 
their desire to get back to the first principles of Quaker- . 
ism, which they feel have for many years been largely 
lost sight of. That sometimes some have been over- 
zealous and have run without being sent, none will 
deny. Neither can any deny that more practical work 
is being done in the interest of the Society and the 
cause of Christ than ever before in Canada. 

What the outcome of this matter will be remains to 
be seen, Canada Yearly Meeting is still anxious to 
make a settlement, as shown by their action this year 
in renewing the proposal—they see that the effect of 
this trouble hanging over us is to largely paralyze 
Christian effort and to interfere with the progress of 
the work. The College is closed as another result, 
and much harm is being done in many ways. At the 
same time they feel, as they have felt all the way 
through, that the whole matter is in God's hand, and 
that while it is their duty to do all in their power to 
have the matter settled, or, in other words, as much as 
lieth in them to live peaceaply with all men, after 
having done that they can safely leave the results 
with Him who doeth all things well. 


ELIAS ROGERS, 
Ninth mo. 2d, 1886. 


TuerE is hardly any circumstance so bad, that it 
may not be made worse by mismanagement.— Di//- 
wyn’s “ Reflections.” 


*Chairman of the Committee above mentioned.—Ea, 7. Review. 
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THEOLOGICAL TEACHING AT OXFORD, 
ENGLAND. 


With the exception of those of Professor Wallace, 
the lectures all enforced two remarks which were 
made to me by very distinguished ministers in Lon- 
don, one a member of the Establishment, and one a 
Dissenter, and both loyal Oxonians. The first, con- 
sidered by many the ablest thinker in the Engiish 
Church, said: ‘‘ You Americans are surpassing us 
nowadays, and I am afraid you will not find what 
you want at Oxford.” Then, taking down Profes- 
sor Briggs’s book on ‘ Bible Study,’’ he said: 
‘* Oxford gives us no such books as that.’? The 
other gentleman is the most promising young man 
among English Non-Conformists. He spoke in 
exactly the same line: ‘‘I am afraid you wi!l be 
disappointed at Oxford ; there is not that freedom 
and that stimulus to thought there, that you have 
in America.’’ Then, referring to Professor Ladd’s 
book on ‘* The Doctrine of Holy Scripture,” he 
said: ‘* That is a wonderful book. Why, that 
could not have been written at Oxford; neverthe- 
less,” he added, ‘*I am a very loyal Oxonian.’’ 
When I had been at Oxtord a month, I realized the 
truth of what I had been told. There is no such 
intellectual ferment there as here. The young men 
are interested in politics and the classics, and the 
elderly men in the same lines and in the Church; 
but thought does not, on all hands, reach down so 
deep as in our American colleges, and especially in 
our theological schools. Theological study at Ox- 
ford seemed like child’s play when compared with 
the work done at Andover and Yale and Union 
seminaries. In New Testament exegesis and ethics, 
the lectures were of a high order; but in Old Tes- 
tament exegesis, philosophy, and theology they 
were inferior, when compared with similar work in 
this country. This is not because the professors are 
inferior men, but because their best efforts are not 
in the line of instruction. There will be a revival 
of interest in theological study at Oxford with the 
founding of Mansfield College, the new Non-Con- 
formist Divinity Hall, which is to be opened soon 
under the very able direction of Principal Fairbairn. 
Progressive men in the Establishment, like Vice- 
Chancellor Jowett and Dr. Hatch, have long urged 
the establishment of such a schvol at the Univer- 
sity, because, they have said, there is no middle 
ground for moderate men between High Church- 
ism and Agnosticism.—Dr. A. H. Bradford, in 
Independent. 





Wuat a beautiful flash of thought was it that 
came to Martin Luther one evening as he saw alittle 
bird preparing itself for its night’s rest. Said he, 
‘* Behold how much we may learn of trust in our 
Heavenly Father from yonder little fellow. He lays 
firm hold of his perch, turns his head under his 
wing, and dts God think for him through all the 
hours of darkness.’’ In his ‘‘ Table Talk” we read, 
‘* Once, toward evening, came flying into Luther's 
garden two birds, made a nest therein, but they 
were ofttimes scared away by those that passed by. 


Then said Luther, ‘O ye loving, pretty birds! fy 
not away; I am heartily well-contented with you, 
if ye could but trust unto me. Even so it is with 
us: we neither can trust in God, who, notwith 
standing, showeth and wisheth us all goodness,’ "_ 
F. Sessions. 








ON THE BANKS OF THE CAM. 





Cambridge has a charm of its own and one which 
must be quietly and leisurely tested to be fully ap. 
preciated. It is the charm of the most splendid 
academic architecture in the world; stained win. 
dows without an equal ; gardens opulent in bloom; 
velvet lawns stretching down from the gray college 
walls to the sleepy river ; quaint winding streets with 
overhanging houses ; and an atmosphere saturated 
with classic memories of the distant past. Here you 
must wander for days, in the early morning hous 
when the streets are still and deserted, in the after. 
noon when the gardens and walks are full of visitos 
in gay dresses and undergraduates in flannels like 
Joseph’s coat, and at night when the moonlight falls 
in a soft flood into the ivy-clad quadrangles, and 
streams through the old gates with their dark, 
square towers. You must think of the four Norman 
monks whom the Abbot Joffered sent down herein 
the reign of Henry Beauclerk to hold their lectures 
in a hired barn, and the thousands of learned mas 
ters and venerable doctors who have succeeded 
them. You must watch in fancy the slow growth 
of hotels and inns and halls and colleges from old 
Hugh de Balsham’s ‘* Peterhouse,” in 1284, down 
to the college which was opened in 1882 to com- 
memorate the great missionary, Bishop Selwyn. You 
must walk under the elms beside the river where 
the wise Erasmus used to pace up and down in 
meditation ; and see the quiet garden of Emmanuel, 
that ‘‘ nursery of Puritanism,’”’ as Laud called it, 
from which John Harvard carried the seeds of 
learning to Cambridge in the New World; and 
stand beneath the spreading mulberry tree, still 
bringing forth fruit in old age, which John Milton 
planted with his own hand in the close of Christ’s; 
and taste the clear, bright water which still flows 
from the conduit built by ‘‘ Thomas Hobson, car: 
rier between Cambridge and London, a great bene- 
tactor to this University and town, who died Jan. 
1st, 1630,” but is remembered yet as the subject of 
Milton’s sonnet and the author of ‘ Hobson's 
choice.”” You must see the ninety thousand vol- 
umes in the great Library of Trinity, and (if you 
are so fortunate as to obtain permission) the ancieat 
plate of Corpus, and the cipher manuscript of 
Pepys’ diary at Magdalene. You must catch some 
glimpses of Spenser and Sidney, Cromwell 
Jeremy Taylor and Thomas Fuller, Cranmer, Gat 
diner and Latimer, Gray and Coleridge and Words 
worth, Newton and Whewell, Macaulay and Thack- 
eray wandering here in scholar’s garb. And then 
you will feel the enchantment of the place stealing 
over you, and wonder how you can ever br 


away from it.—Dr. H. J. Vandyke, Jr., in Inte 


pendent. 


Broc 


Denison, Tex. 
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From the Union Signal. 
SOME DAY. 


Oh! dark are the hours 
Some days; 

And feeble our powers 
Some days. 

But each day grace is given, 

To bring us to heaven, 

To join the forgiven 
Some day. 


The clouds will be rifted 
Some day ; 
The burden be lifted 
Some day; 
Your eyes now so tearful 
And hearts now so fearful, 
Shall be tearless and cheerful 
Some day. 


The Master will come 
Some day; 
To gather us home 
Some day. 
Of the toiling that spent us, 
And the thorns that rent us, 
We'll tell Him who sent us, 
Some day. 


The reward will be given 

Some day, 
*Mid the splendors of heaven 

Some day. 
Our praises we'll bring, 
And we'll worship our King, 
Oh! how heaven will ring 
Some day. 

W. S. FALKENBURG. 


For Friends’ Review. 


Worship the Lord in the beauty of Holiness. 


ron, xvi. 19. 


There is beauty, wondrous beauty, 
In the roseate pearly shell, 3 

Cast upward on the sparkling sand 
By the restless ocean’s swell, 


Beauty smiles in the depth of blue 
That sleeps in the violet’s eye; 
The moonlit lakes in summer time, 

In tranquil beauty lie. 


Its spirit is made audible, 

By bird, by breeze and stream ; 
Its light oft lingers ‘round us 

In the labyrinths of a dream, 


There is a matchless beauty, 
In the glory of its light, ' 
The bright, the beautiful of earth 
Fade dimly, lost to sight. 


’Tis a diadem the richest 

That can deck the brow of youth, 
It sparkles in the priceless gem 

Of holiness, of truth, 


O’er the bright undying lustre, 
Time can never have control, 
It lives, it gleams forever 
In the casket of the soul. 


Cleansed by the blood of Jesus, 
Healed by the Spirit's power, 
It gleams with light supernal, 


in the last triumphal hour, E, R, H, 


Brooklyn, L. I. 


REVIEW. 


For Friends’ Review. 


TO JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


No singer thou of idle lays, 

That sweeps the lyre with perfect art, 
And lifts a mellow voice in praise 

Of living from the world apart. 


No! rather thou didst strike the chord, 
To soundings passionate and strong, 

And thy brave, tender soul has poured 
Its solemn fulness in thy song. 


Divinest freedom was thy theme, 
From year to year yet better loved ; 
Freedom for all men was the dream 
Which all thy heart and being moved. 


Give freedom to the cowering slave, 
Lift up the toil-worn, heavy hands, 
Crush not the soul Christ came to save, 

Unshackle all the cruel bands, 


And when men heard thy thrilling creed, 
They called thee rash, they called thee blind, 
They scorned thee in their word and deed, 
And thought thee impotent in mind. 


Ygt to an earnest, thoughtful few, 
Thy words came like a prophecy. 
They prayed, and looked to find all true, 
In the great days that were to be. 


O, Quaker-poet, soul of steel,’ 
In thy grand manhood’s early prime 
The nation’s bells, with peal on peal, 
Rang and proclaimed the Lord's own time. 


Thy lofty hopes were then fulfilled, 
And freedom bought, as with a price, 

Not in the way thy soul had willed, 
But with the costliest sacrifice. 


O poet, now grown old, thy songs 
Have done brave service to thine age, 
In batfling with the ancient wrongs 
That dim our history’s magic page. 


We bless thee in thy winter days, 
And thank thee for thy words of might. 
More dear than art, more sweet than praise, 
Has been thy burning love of right. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRITAIN.—Lord 
Hartington and Joseph Chamberlain will address 
meetings during the rest of Parliament, in opposition 
to Home Rule for Ireland. Chamberlain will probably 
visit Belfast. 

Parnell has completed his Land bill, which consists 
of only four clauses, It was read for the first time in 
the House of Commons on the tothinst. There will 
be a second reading on the 14thinst, It is thought 
highly improbable that this bill will pass the House 
of Commons; the purpose of its introduction is as- 
sumed to be chiefly political. It promises to weaken 
the coalition party, and give the Government a fore- 
taste of the troubles in*store for it next session, There 
is already reported dissension in the ranks of the 
Unionists over this measure, and a disposition on the 
part of some of them to help Parnell, if he can prove 
that relief is urgently needed. 

The conference of Catholic Bishops at Maynooth 
adopted resolutions on the gth inst., declaring that the 
Irish people appreciated Gladstone's efforts in behalf 
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of Ireland, and that they still adhered to their demand 
for Home rule, and indignantly denying the Tory 
assertions that if the Irish people were allowed to 
govern themselves in domestic affairs, the Catholic 
majority would abuse the power conferred on the Irish 
Parliament and harass the Protestants of the country. 
The resolutions further declare that trouble and dis- 
order both in Ireland and Great Britain will not cease 
until Ireland’s right to administer her own laws is 
recognized, William J. Walsh, Archbishop of Dub- 
lin ; Thomas W, Croke, Archbishop of Cashel; John 
MacEvilly, Archbishop of Tuam, and twenty-three 
bishops were present at the conference when the reso- 
lutions were adopted. 

Louden, Chairman of the Westport Board of Guar- 
dians, formerly a member of the National League, ac- 
cuses the League of investing the American donations, 
instead of using the money to help evicted tenants. 
He says that the League has shamefully rejected ap- 
peals for Galway and Mayo tenants, saying that they 
were only fit for emigration. 

The potato blight is spreading in the south of Ireland. 

ITALy.—Several cases of cholera have occurred in 
Naples and Genoa. The total number of cases in 
Italy since the outbreak of the disease is 45,000, and 
the total number of deaths 14,000. 

BULGARIA.—Prince Alexander, having satisfied him- 
self that it would be impossible for him to maintain 
his position as ruler of Bulgaria, consented to a re- 
gency ; and having signed the deed of abdication, de- 
parted from Sofia on the 8th inst. A manifesto was 
issued by him prior to his departure. It says: “ We, 
Alexander, Prince ot Bulgaria, being convinced that 
our departure will contribute to Bulgaria’s hberation, 
having received assurance from the Czar that the in- 
dependence, liberty and rights of our country shall re- 
main intact, and that nobody shall interfere with its 
internal affairs, inform our beloved people that we re- 
nounce the throne, wishing to prove how dear to us 
are the interests of Bulgaria, for which we are willing 
to sacrifice that which is more precious to us than life.’’ 

The North German Gazette says that there is no 
prospect of the re-enthronement of Prince Alexander ; 
that even if the Sobrandje elects him, the signers of 
the Berlin Treaty will hardly agree to his return, It 
is not likely, the Gazette adds, that Russia and Eng- 
land will come to an agreement very soon regarding 
the throne of Bulgaria. 

DomeEsSTIC,—Special Agent Sedgwick has finished 
his investigation of the Cutting affair in the city of 
Mexico and gone to Chihuahua, “having obtained 
permission from the Mexican Government to look at 
all the records in the case.” 

Telegrams from Matamoras report the revolutionary 
movements against the Government in Northern 
Mexico to be gaining strength, and it is believed that 
“a revolution isimminent. There have been several 
skirmishes between the rebels and Federal troops.” 

The War Department received a telegram on the 
7th inst. as follows: “General Miles has returned 
to Fort Bowie with Natchez, the son of Cochise, Gero- 
mino and his brother, with three other Apaches, all as 
prisoners of war. The surrender was unconditional.” 
Special train left Bowie Station, Arizona, the 8th inst., 
having on board Geronimo and other hostiles, in 
charge of Captain Lawton, bound for Fort Marion, 
Florida.” 

A letter to the San Francisco Bulletin from Seoul, 
Corea, says the deaths from Asiatic cholera, from Se- 
venth mo, 15th to Seventh mo, 25th, numbered 3140. 
“Since then, from 267 to 497 persons have died daily. 
Coffins could not be obtained and bodies were wrapped 
in sacking. In many places dogsand vultures scratched 
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away the light covering of earth and devoured the 
bodies, P 

A despatch from Liverpool says that the Greek 
sies who were refused transportation to the United 
States by all the steamship lines have left England 
way of Hull and gone to Hamburg, whence they ex. 
pect to secure passage to America, 

An earthquake shock, lasting six seconds, was felt 
in Charleston on the morning of the 9th instant. The 
total amo unt received in that city for the relief fund to 
the close of business on the 11th inst. was $126,148, 
Mayor Cou rtenay has telegraphed the President of the 
First National Bank of Charleston, who is in New 
York, that “to shelter the homeless people before the 
cold weather sets in, from $500,000 to $700,000 are 
immediately required.” The Mayor estimates the 
total damage to property by the earthquake at from 
$5,000,000 to $6,000,000. 

Alfred B. Morrine, member of the Newfoundland 
Legislature, who is now in Halifax, says the Labrador 
fisheries are an entire failure, and that 65,000 people are 
now destitute, and will be entirely dependent upon the 
Government for subsistence during the fall and winter, 
“ The <stal failure of the shore fishery this year renders 
70,0¢% people destitute, only 20,000 of those depend. 
ing upon them being prepared to stand the loss of a 
year’s labor. The people have barely enough for 
present necessities and no means of earning a dollar, 
The only relief to this picture is the fact that the pota- 
to crop, the only crop raised on the island, is turning 
out well and will yield about a peck per head of popu 
lation,” 

The total exports of cotton from the United States 
during the twelve months which ended on the 31st of 
Eighth mo, last amounted in value to $207,907,711, 
against $198,494,350 during the corresponding period 
of 1885. 

There has been no rain in Jones and Stonewall 
counties, Texas, for fourteen months, and most of the 
settlers have left. Those who remain, about 400 fami- 
lies, are in a state of extreme destitution, It is be- 
lieved that throughout the drought affected section 
perhaps 3000 families are destitute. 


NOTICES. 

A STATED MEETING of the Women’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Association of Friends of Philadelphia will be 
held at No. 1316 Filbert Street, on Sixth-day, Ninth 
mo. 24th, 1886, at 11 o'clock, A.M. All interested are 
invited to attend, 


So —__—__——- 


ALL PERSONS desiring to go to the Kansas Yearly 
Meeting, trom the Ist to the roth of roth mo., may ob 
tain half rates from Columbus, Ohio, to Lawrence, 
Kansas, and return by addressing 
Wm. G. HUBBARD, 

Columbus, Ohio, 


Tickets good for 40 days. 
ONDERFUL 


BEAUTIFUL Wann wise. 


Crown Book of Poetry, Prose, Music, Art, Science, His' 
Famous Works of God and Man, Introduction by THOM 
CHASE, LL.D. 600 Subjects. Richly Illustrated, 83.00. 
New; noth- WANTED. One, inexpe 
ing like it, AG rienced, sold 250 in Salem, 
Ohio, in ten weeks. Another 104 in 15 days in a town of = 
Inexperienced boy made $70 first week in N.C. Send for 
cular, Address 

JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STRENGTH, FLAVOR AND PURITY. 


Fox, STANDING & Co.’s first crop Teas. Samples forwarded 
with pleasure to buyers by FULLER BENTLEY, Room 112% 
Merchant's Building, North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, P& 





